Travels in Two Democracies
him quiet by playing with him a children's war game, which
was something like checkers and chess but in which the pieces
represented soldiers and had various military ranks. At first, I
was winning so often that I began to think it was a pity. When
he saw that the next move was going to expose him, he would
become absorbed in contemplation out the window, and I would
have difficulty getting him to play. But then he put his mind on
the problem and worked out a strategy so astute that I was
never afterwards able to beat him.
He would fearlessly bedevil the older boys, and then when
they turned on him and chastised him, he would rush in and
throw himself on his bed, not in fits of childish weeping, but
with hoarse roars of rage and defeat. Only rarely did he break
down and shed tears.
He was so pretty and had so much charm that it was very
difficult for the nurses to be cross with him, but as his health
got better, his behavior got worse, and he made the other little
boy so miserable, messed up so many treatments, created so
much wreckage and got into so many places where he was not
supposed to be, that he was by way of becoming a bolshoy
shmddy and there would be nurses or doctors or Elmar's
mother coming in every half hour to lecture him or to bring
him back from some mischief.
The day his mother was coming to take him away, he got
hold of a rubber ball and played handball against the walls
and got into a perfect frenzy of badness. Then the word came in
that his mother was waiting for him, and they wrapped him up
in a blanket and took him out, while his face was suffused with
a look of bliss. A little later, I heard a voice outside and went
to the window and there he was, calling good-by to us from
the street. He was walking beside his ample mother, patient
and pink-faced and innocent, with her handkerchief around her
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